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was unjust, a falsehood." In this comfortable faith, that
the false would perish and the truth triumph, the early
Victorians listened to Garlyle, himself a prophet. They
were waiting: " I said, the Great Man was always as
lightning out of Heaven; the rest of men waited for him
like fuel, and then they too would flame." l He concluded
these six lectures, delivered in Albemarle Street, Mayfair,
in the month of May 1840. " The accomplished and dis-
tinguished, the beautiful, the wise, something of what is
best in England, have listened patiently to my rude
words." It was not exactly a democratic audience.
After Heroes came the pamphlets on democracy. Before
he had written Heroes, however, Carlyle had already
declared in Sartor Resartus his sympathy with the common
man, whom he places in honour just below the artist and
thinker:
Two men I honour, and no third. First, the toilworn
Craftsman that with earth-made Implement laboriously
conquers the Earth, and makes her man's. . . . Hardly-
entreated Brother! For us was thy back so bent, for us were
thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed: thou wast our
Conscript, on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles
wert so marred. , . .
A second man I honour, and still more highly: Him who
is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable.2
Carlyle goes farther, and seems prepared to place
highest of all the union of manual toiler and spiritual
thinker:
Unspeakably touching is it, however, when I find both
dignities united. . . . Sublimer in this world know I nothing
than a Peasant Saint, could such now anywhere be met with.
Such a one will take thee back to Nazareth itself.3
Remembering the distinguished part that tailors and
cobblers had taken in the radical politics of early nine-
1 Heroes and Hero-worship, p. 77 (from " The Hero as Prophet," ad fat.}.
2 Sartor Resartus (1897 edition), p. 181.                 3 Ibid., p. 182.